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Woodfield & Stanley Ltd. 


have much pleasure in inviting ll 
librarians to visit their new London 
branch 


THE 


Children’s Bookshop 


64, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


While this shop has been opened 
primarily in order that librarians and 
teachers may have a comprehensive 


collection of the best children’s books 


always available for inspection § in 

London, it will at. the same time offer 

tothe general public a stock much more 

comprehensive and of a higher quality 

than is normally to be seen in retail 

bookshops. Between 3,000 and 4,000 
titles always in stock. 
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Joseph KE. Chipperfield 


“The author whose animal books have been widely 
acclaimed both in this country and America.” 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


STORM OF DANCERWOOD. 3s. 6d. 


SILVER STAR. BEYOND THE TIMBERLAND TRAIL 
8s. 6d. each 


GREATHEART, GREEKA GREY CHIEFTAIN 
WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR. 10s. 6d. each. 
All the above books are illustrated by C. Gifford Ambler except 
‘Beyond the Timberland Trail’ illustrated by Raymond Sheppard 


HUTCHINSON & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD 
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SCHOOL 50 PRIZES 


There are now fifty volumes in a beautiful LEATHER binding (with 
gilt top and in slip case) in this newly edited and ever-growing 
series. A leaflet will be sent to you, with details of authors and 
titles, on request.* 


SCHOOL 115 LIBRARY 


With the publication last November of Palgrave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ 
in 2n outstanding enlarged edition edited by Cecil Day Lewis, the 
total number of Collins NEw Classics available for your library, at 
school or at home, rises to 115 volumes. They are still the finest 
series of clessics available today at the lowest price and “include 
almost everything the modern reader would be likely to want.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


SCHOLARSHIP — QUALITY— VALUE 


* To Collins Publishers, 144 Cathedral Street, Glasgow 
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Mr Wicker’s 
Window 


BY CARLEY DAWSON 





Mr. Wicker kept an antique shop and Chris had often 
gazed at the exotic jetsam in the window: the ship in 
a bottle, the carved figure of the turbaned black boy, 
the coil of rope. 


The notice “Boy Wanted” brought Chris inside this 
quaint shop — and very soon in the 18th century, sailing 
the China Seas pursued by pirates 


Carley Dawson’s story is by no means fairy-tale: it stirs 


and excites the imagination. Lynd Ward’s spirited 
drawings capture the atmosphere exactly, 10s. 6d. 
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Men of the Modern Age 


A biographical series published by 


The Bodley Head 









I BUILDER AND DREAMER 


A life of the engineer, Isambard K 
Il ROLLS: MAN OF SPEED 
and the early days of motoring and 
by LAURENCE MEYNELI 
Iii WHEELS TO FORTUNE 
The Life and Times of Lord Nuffiel 
; by JAMES LEASOR 
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: IV THE TALKING WIRI 

The story of Alexander Graham Bi 

by O. J. STEVENSON 
: V FRANKLIN OF THE ARCTIC ?¢ 
: by RICHARD S. LAMBERT 
; * VI HENRY FORD 
; by CY CALDWELI 
: * VII A. V. ROE 
: by EDWARD LANCHBERRY 
; each volume Large Crown 8vo gs 6d 10s 6d 
* Publication 19 

; Each volume is illustrated with a number 


half-tone plates and some contain, in 
addition, line drawings in the text 


Illustrated leaflet of the 
series is available post free from 


THE BODLEY HEAD 





28 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
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Two historical novelists worth their 


place in every School and Public Library 


SUTHERLAND 


ROSS 


THE MASQUE OF TRAITORS 


A novel of Elizabethan England for boys and girls 


“Competent and clever in inventing situations of unique 
danger . . . enough to keep most juvenile readers interested.” 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


also by the same author 


THREE STEPS TO TYBURN 


“A story of rare quality, which gives a true picture of life in 
London in the 18th century. In Mr. Sutherland Ross we have 
an author of real promise whose future stories will be eagerly 
awaited."” MALCOLM STUART FELLOWS in The School Librarian. 

each 7/6 net 


RONALD 


SYME 


GIPSY MICHAEL 


An adventure story of New Zealand in the 19th century 


“A very refreshing change of boys’ reading, and made more 
enjoyable by the distinctive sketches by William Stobbs.”’ 
Manchester Evening News. 


“Exceptionally well written.” The Times Literary Supplement. 
7/6 net 


The publishers are 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


Publishers of ‘The Ascent of Everest’ 
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THE LEAGUE OF GUY VARENNE 
By GURNEY SLADE 
“Who is this Guy Varenne?” was a question asked by many 
inent people in the fashionable Paris of 1626. This story 
ot his adventures is a sequel to the same author’s popular tale, 
The Long Arm of the Cardinal. An excellent description of 
the customs of the period. Paragon Library Boys, 14-16. 


THE GIRL FROM CHINOOKS 
By LYDIA S. ELIOTT 
This story will appeal to older girls, and tells how Miranda 
Olten, living in British Columbia, emerged from a painfully 
shy little schoolgirl into a self-reliant and popular young woman 
Many of the characters in this book appeared in the author’ 
previous story, Susan of Red Rock Fjord. Spendid characte 
ition. Paragon Library Ages 14-I¢ 





AT “THE WHITE WOLF” 
By MICHAEL D. GIBSON 


The White Wolf” was an inn on the Cornish Coast, and in 
stirring tale of adventure and mystery over a hundred 
years-ago, Michael Gibson is at his best. A tale of historical 
nd geograrhical interest. Crown Library Boys, 11-14 


THE BLACK OCTOPUS 

By GEO. E. ROCHESTER 
The Black Octopus was a fantastic amphibious vessel, and | 
gallant crew set out to destroy an international gang who were 
threatening the peace of the world. Science fiction, Cr 


Library Ages 11-14 


OPERATION FOOTPRINT 
By PATRICIA BROOKS 
4 thrilling story for girls, in which a family on holiday in 
Cornwall become involved in a sea-side mystery and eventually 
help to capture a gang of smugglers. Crown Library. Ages 11-1 


COUSIN JENNY 
By G. M. WILSON 


Cousin Jenny arrived suddenly, from a remote Norfolk 











to live with the Lee family. This unusual and appealing story 
tells of her adventures, and how she won the much coveted 
art scholarship. Excellent descriptions of family life. Crown 
Library Girls, 11-14 


Bright, modern jackets and colour frontispiece: 
7s. net each 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
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BLACKIE PONY BOOKS 


All Illustrated 





WE STARTED A RIDING CLUB 
CATHERINE HARRIS 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated in line by Maurice Tullock. 


An engrossing yet amusing story of the efforts of two brothers and 
two sisters to achieve their ambition. Stili in her teens the authoress 
has a pleasing, happy style of writing 


SILVER SNAFFLES 
PRIMROSE CUMMING 10s. 
Illustrated by Stanley Lloyd 
A story to charm any young reader, and at the same time convey 
to young pony-lovers a wealth of useful wrinkles of riding and horses. 


THE TEN-POUND PONY 
VERONICA WESTLAKE 5s. 
Illustrated by Peter Biegel. 
[he story of three children who set out to earn enough to buy a 
pony of their own, and how they met with an adventure which 
changed their lives. 


ALISON’S PONY ADVENTURE 
SHEILA STUART 7s. 6d. 
Illustrated by Gilbert Dunlop. 


The popular Alison has yet another adventure in the Highlands, this 
time she has plenty of riding across country on a borrowed pony, 
and stumbles on a mystery. 





LONDON AND GLASGOW 











IN A CHILDREN’S HOUR BROADCAST on 
the Nesbit Books, Geoffrey Dearmer referred to them 
as ‘classics’, and he defined a classic as ‘any book that 


successive generations of readers insist shall not perish 
from the earth.’ The reason for the popularity of the 
Nesbit books is not difficult to discover : they are about 
ordinary and very lovable children having the sort of 
exciting—but quite probable—adventures in which all 
ordinary children would like to take part. 

New Treasure Seekers 

The Story of the Amulet 
The Wouldbegoods 
The House of Arden 
Harding’s Luck 
Illustrated Ss. each 


AND TO BE RE-ISSUED IN THE LATE SPRING 


The Story of the Treasure Seekers 


Five Children and It 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. each 


ERNEST BENN 
154 Fleet Street ‘* London ° EC4 
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The Story Biography Series 
Edited by ELEANOR GRAHAM 


Important new volume. Now ready 


THE STORY OF 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


JO MANTON 





R ALBERT SCHWEITZER was recently awarded 
the Nobel Prize for his services to humanity 
and used the money to build his new leper settle- 
ment in Equatorial Africa. It is for his work 
there that his name shines most brightly, but h: 
has won world-wide recognition also as musician 
connoisseur of church organs, writer, theologian 
and philosopher 





This inspiring story is warmly recommended 
for boys and girls in their teens and also for adult 
readers. The author as it were opens windows 
through which the reader beholds the great 
man, and she places several events in his life in 
their true perspective for the first time. 


Illustrated 9s. 6d. 
METHUEN & CO. LTD.., 36, Essex St., London, W.C.2 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


JANUARY, 1955. 


E. Nesbit in Kent 
By M. S. CROUCH. 


NESBIT was no topographer. She was 
incapable of the exact and meticulous plan- 
ning of a setting which makes, for example, 

@ Ransome so infallible a guide. One can 

find one’s way on the Broads or about Win- 

dermere with no other guide-book than Coot Club or 

Swallowdale. With The Would-Be-Goods in hand 

one would be quickly lost in Kent. Nesbit used the 

country she knew best and the rich store of memories 

of her childhood as the raw material of her art. She 

used them gaily, carelessly and with characteristic 
exuberance. 


It is none the less amusing, in going about the 
country she knew best, to look out for signs of the 
places which stimulated her imagination and to notice 
with what confidence and ruthlessness she bent them to 
her will. Her technique with places was rather like 
that of Humpty-Dumpty with words; she showed them 
who was master, and did not hesitate to pack— 
portmanteau fashion—two places into one setting. 
One need not complain of this; it is a very proper right 
of any author, ond the pilgrim who follows her trail 
through the lanes and over the hills of Kent can only 
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admire the skill with which she amalgamates houses 
twenty miles apart and moves castles bodily from one 
shire to another. 


Readers of Mrs. Langley Moore’s fascinating 
biography will know the outline of Nesbit’s full, tragic 
and exhilarating life. She spent her babyhood in 
Kennington, her girlhood in a succession of schools on 
the Continent. It was not till she was in her late teens 
that her family moved into the county which was to be 
her home for the rest of her life. Halstead Place has 
zone now, but enough memories of it remain to show 
that it was the kind of vast, rambling, chaotic mansion 

it had a ghost, of course—which she most loved. No 
hint of it appears, I think, in her major novels, but 
there can be little doubt that memories of the nearby 
ailway cutting at Knockholt prompted her to write 
The Railway Children. ‘This is indeed the railway of 

child’s dreams; a deep cutting with walls of glisten 
ng chalk, a little frequented road-bridge with low 
parapet, and, underneath, the Dover Express thunder 
ng with a satisfying roar and the shrill scream of its 
whistle as it entered Polhill Tunnel. 


From these delectable surroundings—for I do not 
think Edith ever grew out of any of her childish 
instincts, least of all the thrill of a great train heading 
for distant parts—she was called away for her marriage 
to Hubert Bland and for many years of toil, grief and 
much happiness. Her first years of married life were 
spent on the South London fringe, near the Lewisham 
Road where stood the Bastables’ ancestral home. They 
were troubled with extreme poverty, ill-health, and 
the repeated—one would almost say the continuous 
infidelities of her charming, intelligent and irrespon- 
sible husband. They were cheered with Edith’s 
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unquenchable courage, her energy, and that genius for 
friendship which all her life protected her from 
despair 


Later, with finances a little improved, the Blands 
moved to Well Hall, Eltham. ‘This house was a perfect 
setting for them. Ancient, historic, huge, it gave them 
scope for the happy-go-lucky hospitality in which they 
excelled. No party could ever fill Well ji , and 
EKdith’s housekeeping was of that delightfully un 
organised kind for which a large and ill-arranged 
mansion has no terrors. And who would complain of 
draughts, cobwebs and remote bathrooms, when one 
had for company the wise spirit of Sir Thomas More? 
The years at Well Hall had their share of difficulty 
and tragedy, but they were also productive and, | 
think, happy ones. Amid their many differences, and 
they quarrelled frequently and fiercely, the Blands 
shared a delight in company, and to Well Hall came 
the brightest spirits of the Fabian Society. It is not 
surprising that in this home Edith found the heart 
but however did she find the time ?—to write during 
ten rich years her best books or that, in a house so 
drenched in memories, her best work should be based 
on vivid recollections of the sights, sounds, tastes and 
smells of childhood. Not strange, either, that in this 
setting she should see how thin is the veil between past 
and present, and that she should pass through the veil 
in three incomparable books. Like Halstead, Well 
Hall isno more. It was destroyed by fire shortly after 
Edith, a widow now, left it for Romney Marsh; and 
ali that remains are the moat, the warm red-brick barn 
and a delightful garden cared for with discretion and 
good taste by the local authority. The old house lives 
however; not perhaps in The Red House, Edith’s best 
but unread adult novel, but in the Bastable books. Here 
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it appears in two guises, as the Moat House, Albert’s 
uncle’s home to which the children were banished after 
that disastrous jungle game on the Indian uncle’s lawn, 
and as the Red House, where the young antiquaries 
held a memorable meeting. ‘The description of the 
house in the latter episode is particularly pleasing as 
it includes a portrait of the author herself as ‘that well- 
beloved and unusual lady, Mrs. Red House’, who also 
functioned in the sports which ended that memorable 
day as ‘the Patent Automatic Cheering Winning Post’. 
Well Hall was a house for children, at least children 
with the enterprise and imagination of the Ba. -bles. 
As Oswald said, with his usual gift for the right 
phrase : “It was all beautiful, and mysterious in the 
deepest degree.” 

Near Well Hall is Shooters Hill, and in the 
Blands’ day—the area was little built upon—they could 
probably see from their windows the curious folly 
among the trees at the summit. ‘This was Severndroog 
Castle, built in 1784 to commemorate a victory on the 
Malabar coast. It must have looked from a distance 
like ‘a tower of mystery that covers the entrance to a 
subterranean vault with treasure in it. For Edith, 
whose mind was at once as romantic as Noel’s and as 
practical as Oswald’s it was natural to invest it with 
the magic of the unknown, and equally natural to in- 
vent that uncompromisingly unromantic encounter 
with the tramp which formed the climax of this 
adventure. 


The Blands were enthusiastic walkers, campers 
and watermen, and in particular delighted in the un- 
polluted Medway around Yalding and East Peckham. 
It is the more surprising that the Bastables were 
allowed so little of the river. Perhaps it was that their 
experience in “The Waterworks” was so distressing as 
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to leave a lasting distaste of ities: water. In this 
story Edith diverted the course of the Medway twenty- 
five miles and allowed it to flow near Well Hall. No 
one would grudge her this licence, particularly as she 
evoked so simply and perfectly the very smell of the 
river. Oswald never wasted words on long descrip- 
tions; like the literary artist he is, he knows the virtue 
of brevity. ‘The pen below (the lock) was nearly 
empty. ‘You can see the poor river’s bones’ said 
Noel.” How the Bastables kindly — the lock to 
refloat the stranded barge makes one of the sadder 
stories in the chronicles of the Would-Be-Goods. 


On their cruises downstream the Blands must often 
have seen the noble walls, so romantically situated, of 
\llington Castle, and Edith was not one to be unmoved 
by its beauty and its tragic history. She marked it 
down at once as legitimate material for a story, but did 
not scruple to confuse it with Well Hall or to bring to 
the site a Roman ruin. It was here that the Antiquities 
were ‘sold’, and how recognisable some of the Anti- 
quaries are: the sec retary “with the thin legs and the 
narrow smile,” and the fat girl who had five pieces of 
cake and nearly a whole plate of plums—although the 
present- day President might not so unashamedly annex 
valuable finds on private property to his personal 
collection. For all this, the President is a lovely port- 
rait, lifelike and instantly recognisable, yet achieved 
with the simplest means. 

Near Allington passes the ancient trackway which 
the romantic imagination prefers to know as_ the 
Pilgrims’ Way. This is the scene of one of the happiest 
of the Would-Be-Goods’ adventures, when Denny put 
peas in his shoes for greater piety and Albert’s Uncle’s 
Grandmother fooled them so delightfully. It is not 
possible to identify the village which she passed off as 
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Canterbury or the inn which had the bed with the dark 
red hangings “just the sort... that would not show the 
stains of gore”! Of all the villages which lie on the 
Way perhaps Hollingbourne, whose beauty and pictur- 
esque stories of the Culpepers must have caught Edith’s 
fancy, answers best to the description. This is a per 
sonal guess. WHalf-a-dozen villages could boast a 
church which might be passed off on unsuspecting 
children as Canterbury Cathedral and an oast house 
which might be confused with the Dane John. About 
the Way itself there is no question. For many miles it 
is much as Edith knew it, “narrow and often shady. It 
is nice for walking, but carts do not like it, because it 


is rough and rutty; so there is grass growing in patches 
on it.” 


The gravel-pit where the Psammead lived was 
somewhere on the hills between Maidstone and Roch 
ester. Edith said once that she had in mind a pit—now 
vanished—near St. Margaret's in Rochester, but the 
stories suggest a more rural setting. The lucky Five 
Children, it will be remembered, had a gravel-pit on 
one side and a chalk-quarry on the other, not an im 
possible geological phenomenon in this part of Kent. 
The picture in Five Children and it, one of the most 
effective of I. Nesbit’s rare essays in description, of the 
view from the White House is remarkably true of the 
sunset view of the Medway Valley from the Downs. 
“When the big chimneys were smoking and the sun was 
setting, the valley looked as if it were filled with golden 
mist, and the limekilns and oast houses glimmered and 
glittered till they were like an enchanted city out of 
the drabian Nights.” It is interesting that she should 
have seen the same fantastic quality in these highly 
utilitarian buildings as Donald Maxwell seized upon 
in his topographical drawings of this area. 
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Most of the scenery in Five Children and it, per- 
haps the gayest of all Ek. Nesbit’sstories, is recognisably 
Kentish but it is difficult to identify details. ‘The tower 
on which the winged children—soon to be wingless 
alighted is nameless. ‘The fair, graced by Robert when 
he was “bigger than the baker’s boy” was at Benen- 
hurst, a memory, surely, of Benenden (‘den’ and ‘hurst’ 
being roughly synonymous suffixes) but even an eleven 
foot boy would have found it tiring to pull a pony-trap 
from Rochester to Benenden! 


The stories of the Psammead became increasingly 
serious, reflecting, perhaps, the sorrows in Edith’s own 
life, although even in The Story of the Amulet gaiety 
still breaks in. There are flashes of the old fun in the 
Arden books, too, but both of these are fundamentally 
serious books in which Mrs. Bland the Fabian some- 
times gains the upper hand of Ek. Nesbit, romancer 
extraordinary to all good children. ‘he topography 
of Arden is confusing. ‘There are strong implications 
that the castle is Kentish, but the Mouldiwarp speaks 
broad Sussex, and Sussex is mentioned more than once 
in the text. ‘there is, I fancy, no castle in East Sussex 
which corresponds in any way to the description. “It 
stands up boldly on the cliff where it was set to keep 
off foreign foes and guard the country around it. But 
of its old splendour there is now nothing but the great 
walls that the grasses and wild flowers grow on, and 
the towers whose floors and ceilings have fallen away, 
and roofless chambers where owls build, and brambles 
and green ferns grow strong and thick.” 
fact, a composite picture, a mixture of several castles 
in Kent and Sussex to which has been added some drops 
of the Nesbit magic. If one castle had to be chosen 


Arden is, in 


to illustrate the books, I should be tempted to choose 
Saltwood, so romantic in its history and in its splendid 
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ruins, and so lovely in its setting. But the true Arden 
is of the imagination. 


Deptford is only too real, and Edith, with vivid 
memories of her own early married life in South-East 
London, drew a convincing picture of the slumland 
from which Dickie Harding sprang. For her the past 
was a living thing, and the continuity of history was not 
merely a convenient device for getting her characters 
into the past and back again but an article of faith. 
The dirty, derelict streets and houses of Deptford were 
only a step from the noble houses, whose gardens ran 
gaily with flowers to an unpolluted Thames, whose 
owners graced the court of James the First. Harding’s 
Luck is not the most lovable of the Nesbit books. It is 
in many ways the most deeply felt and the most deeply 
moving. 


The Blands had, early in married life, discovered 
Romney Marsh, the “fifth continent” as yet free from 
bungalows and holiday camps but having, as it still 
sometimes has, an extraordinary feeling of timelessness. 
It was obviously a country to be taken to the heart, and 
after the death of Bland and a period of emptiness 
and uncertainty it was to the Marsh that Edith came 
with her second husband, the kindly, thoughtful 
Captain Tucker. They occupied the huts deserted by 
the Army and turned this unpromising material into a 
home every bit as individual as Well Hall. The Long 
Boat and the Jolly Boat still stand near the village of 
St. Mary in-the-Marsh, and some of the Nesbit magic 
still clings to them. 


Edith had already put the Marsh into literature in 
New Treasure Seekers, a miscellaneous collection of 
Bastable pieces which contains some of her _ best 
humour. The Bastables went to Dymchurch to recover 
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from the effects of measles, a “fell disease” which they 
contracted while doing good works in Camberwell. It 
was there that they met the lunatic lodger and learnt 
to live “the Higher Life’”—plenty of food but “all of 
a milky, bunny, fruity, vegetable sort.” Miss 
Sandal’s white cottage, where they stayed, defies iden- 
tification, and the windmill behind it has, alas, gone 
with all its fellows of the Marsh. It was on the edge 
of the Marsh, however, near Bonnington that the 
Bastables adopted their gypsy disguise and nearby 
perhaps at Bilsington, that Zaida, the mysterious 
Prophetess of the Golden Orient practised her art and 
enabled Carew to elope with his lady. 


Idith died at St. Mary, within sight of the “little 
lovely hills of Kent” which meant so much to her, and 
was buried in the churchyard under a simple_barge- 
board carved by her husband. She had spent most of 
an incredibly busy life in Kent. She had been desper- 
ately unhappy. She had been immeasurably gay. She 
never did things by halves. She lived with a tremen- 
dous zest, and it is this which gives a unique character 
to her best books. She brought to children a great love 
of life, a sense of gaiety and of tragedy and of history, 
and above all a complete candour which was something 
new in children’s books. No books had been so frank, 
so patently honest and so colloquial. She gave a 
vigorous kick to the departing pedant, drew back the 
curtains of adult prejudice, and let the sun shine on 
children who were responsible, thoughtful and cour- 
ageous, and who yet remained essentially young. Her 
books are of their period, they breathe the spirit of the 
new century which, in a very different way, fills the 
contemporary work of her friend Shaw, but they speak 
in a highly personal and quite modern way to any child 
of today who cares to listen 
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The New Books 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER ELEVEN 


Byers, l. First book of out and about tales. Ullus. 


by P. Chadwick. 100 pp. 54 X 44. Grant 5/- 
sy ERS, & See ond book of out and about tales. Illus. 
by P. Chadwick. 100 pp. 53 X 44. Grant 5/- 


The twelve short stories that make up these two volumes 
are issued as school readers and are now published in this more 
substantial format. ‘They are nature stories and the facts 
given are accurate while elementary and should serve usefully 
as first readers about nature. The type is large and the illus- 
trations, in two colours are unusually good. 


CHAPMAN, E. Marmaduke and Joe. Illus. by 
Williams. 89 pp. 7} 54. Brockhampton 5/- 
“Listen with Mother” type tales, with more spice than 
some. A slight but pleasant continuation of Marmaduke thi 
Lorry, much enhanced by the gaiety and deftness of the draw- 
ings. Marmaduke and his driver Joe are team-mates in a 


friendly and familiar world, holding equal converse with 
animals, machines and humans. ‘They go fishing together, and 
Marmaduke catches the fish; hay-making and he helps to put 


out a stack-fire; cricket-playing, and he spoils Joe’s chances— 
one of his few misdeeds, another being his refusal to go to 
Manchester when he had been promised a trip to the sea-side. 
His visit to the garage parallels a child’s visit to hospital for a 
slight operation, and everything is kept to the very young and 
chummy level. In spite of this, the book will have some appeal 
to youngest readers both in tormat and in content, and has 
more strength than the golliwog—and pixie-land so _ often 
served up to them. 


Frack, M. The Story about Ping. Illus. by Kurt 

Wiese. 31 pp. 10 78. Bodley Head 6/6 
A welcome re-print of a deservedly popular book for youn- 

er readers and listeners, first published in this country in 1933. 
Longer than the “Angus” tales, the story is told with great 
economy, and is very cunningly arranged so that the turn of a 

page often heightens the interest. Again the little Chinese 
duck hides to escape a spanking for tardiness, wakes to find his 
house-boat gone, encounters some fishing cormorants, and_ is 
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ptured by a small boat boy, but finds his way back, late again 
. . , ; 
but accepting the cane in his happiness at being home. Kurt 
Wiese’s drawings are just rig catching Ping’s every attitude 
xpressio1 nd the book has a colourful, clean look that 1 | 
ippealing, though it could do with a stronger binding 
Fun to read aloud, and id for thos st beginning to read 
| books’ ir themselves 
‘ | \. Adams 
| 5 5 \I ill n 4/0 
F \ t } only ) nches tall 
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, } 
} I | © “ na ( 
l t l " on i lare 
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nd bh | 7 
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' L y : 
/ nd M ry ft Illus. by 
S ly on? 1a ary s f 1 § il DY 
a ; 
(sardinet 54 pp. 72 ) MMulle r 
An awkward book to place and to judge, and one that 
would seem to appeal only to younger owner-readers of the 
series or to adults interested in children’s ctions to stories 
\len rs of the Smox <farthing I le t k irns deciding ho 
characters lived “hay nearly 


il tale 
every interpretation (and 


ypily ever after,” 


as well) being 


related to Smockfarthing 20th century life It is a little 

depressing to have so many princesses end their days as pillars 

of the Women’s Institute, and while children do tend to inter 
pret stories in the light of their own experien it is also ti 

I t one ol the greatest charms ol il tales is thei rererence 

ie inta lla nd exot Some tales re given i1n full, 

ther watered-down, but often the main interest lies in the 


in the inventor, of the new ending. John 
nd Mary’s reactions seem to have bee n remembered Trom too 
them, but 
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sometimes 


invention, 
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Smockfarthing security. In the same way, the Smockfarthing 
illustrations are as pleasing as ever, but the fairy pictures are 
too tame. 


Rust, D. A Story a day. Illus. by S. Hughes. 
50 pp. 84 > ot , : Faber 6/6 
Seven very short incidents which any reasonably intelligent 
mother cou ld --tell after hea ing ft hem broadcast once—and 


could also equal or surpass, making use of her listener’s own 
circumstances. Even without the italics the reader can guess 
just which words the radio storyteller would stress, and what 
voices she would assume. “The format is attractive, but the 
same content might be found in almost any “kiddies’ corner” 
in the periodical world. ‘The publishers have shown better 
taste in the past. 


SPAIN, N. The Tiger who couldn't eat meat. Illus. 
by the author. 36 pp. 83 X 74. Parrish 7/6 
A short story which has its moments, but seems mostly to 
have its eye on that adult audience which loves te “discover” 
juveniles as conversation pieces. It could pass as the oral 
invention of a fond Edwardian aunt, inserting bits of personal 
experience as she went for the benefit of a little Anglo-Indian 
nephew, but written down and printed it is less successful. 


3oth style and app oach are slightly irritating, and modern 
children might well be confused by references to cholera and 
South caches Pedi V. H. Drummond has proved the 
possibilities there), and bored by the little boy who befriends 
the tiresome tiger. In spite of some ugly colouring, and some 
unevenness in quality, the drawings are more lively. But no 


audience can be defined, except for those in-the-fashion adults. 


WHEELER, O. The Story of Peter Tschaikowsky; 
part one. Illus. by Christine Price. 119 pp. 
10 X 73. ; . ; Faber 12 

Not very biographical, as the hero is too young to — 
much exact material; his age is not very well defined at most 
points though he would seem to be about 10 at the ees of this 
volume, when “a dreadful sickness carried lovely Mothe1 
‘Tschaikowsky away from the earth.” His sensitivity to music 
is described, but everything has been simplified nd softened and 
prettied up, and a great deal of the conversation and thinking 
he author. The size and status 
of the Tschaikowsky household is pretty vague, and conditions 


are necessarily the invention of t 
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of lite in Russia at th it time are lett Vaguc still. R ithe: large 
print and pictures full of movement will attract mainly younge 
eaders, but as in all the Wheeler biographies, the most valuable 
section is the easy-to-play music at the end. Seven pieces seem 

a bit steep at the price. 

FOR CHILDREN FROM ELEVEN TO FOURTEEN 
Baker, G. The Realms of gold. [llus. Geottrey 

Fraser. 262 pp. 7% X 54. : U.L.P. 12/6 
A welcome book, for reading aloud or alone and best of 





all for reading at the same time as Hawthorne, Kingsley, and 
good re-telling of the Odyssey, for it provides them with a 


setting, showing cause and eftect in a ver dable straight 
forward manner. From the founding of Troy by King ros 
to the founding of Alba by Aeneas the stories accumulate, the 
characters gather—each with his own tale to be told—to work 
out the curse laid upon King Pelops and_ his line. Dh 


Argonauts, Heracles, the ‘Trojan War, Odysseus, and Orestes, 
each surrounded by legends, their stories are worth telling 
singly and in more detail, but it is good to have them in this 
form as well, and to see how irrevocably each incident contri 
buted to the final disaster. [his does not seem a “potted” 
version, though many ot the tales are necessarily much con 
densed; there are few obvious omissions and the cumulative 
effect makes up for them. No archaic or modern terms intrude, 
and though natural causes are given where possible, the Gods 
are given their due. Such a mine of stories may disconcert 
children used to present-day “juveniles” in which one idea is 
spun out to last several chapters—if not a whole book—but 
as the tales gather speed the readers will discover one of the 
richest rewards in literature, and a key to much in music and 
art as well. Not many children now have access to a Bull! 
finch, but most respond to the Greek tales which are still 
available, and now they can relate them to each other as well as 
being introduced to many unfamiliar bits of this famous and 
fascinating jig-saw. ‘The stylized drawings are effective on 
the whole, though the judgment of Paris .is much uglified 
There is a good last chapter on sources and further reading, 
and a good index, but it is to be hoped that later editions will 
include a tew tamily trees. 
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Boston, L. M. The Children of Green Knowe. Illus. 
by Peter Boston. 157 pp. 83 X 53. ; Faber 10/6 


For reading-aloud to an appreciative family group, and for 
age 


equent s litany vy Is Is one of those paradox books— 
for no definite age and for all ages, not for some sensitive 


hildren and yet most enjoyed by the sensitive. For the latter 


are contradictory always, and a careful parent who fears the 
really sinister image of Old Noah will breed nightmares, may 
find him quite calmly accepted while the rather cosy Hood which 
opens the book may become a thing of terror. But cosy it 
seems, and the ghost-children, who might almost have stepped 
out of that chest in De la Mare’s The Riddle to play with 


the lonely Tolly, are charming. The little boy’s gradual 
realization of their nature, his snug life with his great-grand- 
mother Oldknowe, and above all, the fascinating house and 
grounds, are absorbing to meet and even more rewarding to 


meet again, when the final pattern is known and each strand can 
well as itself. “There are several 


} 
t 
ti 


be relished for ‘its place as 
stories within the story, and they too contribute to the climax 
ind like most good books, this has a_ gratifying Christmas 
chapter. The writing is altogether satisfactory, and the strange 
illustrations seem just right for this verv individual fantasy. 


CARPENTER, S., NEURATH, M. & IrRwin, S. Mountains 


and valleys. 31 pp. 10 5 Rathbone 4/6 
CARPENTER, S. & NeEuURATH, M. Icebergs and 
jungles. 31 pp. 103 X 84. : Rathbone 4/6 
Volumes One and Two of “The World in Pictures” 
elementary pictorial geography which might have some use as 
supplementary material but is too brief and generalized to 
give much more than the simplest principles. Most of these 
are learned from the Isotype diagrams, though th~ contour 
maps an | others a i ly } iF | | ‘| he text is neoct too good 
nd the rest of the drawings are not very relevant and offer 
vel-bureau views of various countries. We see a little of 
how the world is f med and lit nd w rmed, but very little 
of the wonder of it all. 
Dawson, C Wr. Wicker’s mao Illus. by L. 
Ward. 222 pp. 8 54 Faber 10/6 
Va IOUS methods have DCe! sed to ti nsport DOVS and 
zirls back in time, but the one used here is rather unusual. 


\l Wicker keeps an antique shop and wants a boy. but when 
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Christopher Mason applies for the post for his friend, he finds 
that he himself has the qualities Mr. Wicker is seeking. The 
task set him involves the learning of much magic, followed by 

series of hair-raising adventures, sailing to China on a rathe1 
doubtful quest, circumventing the villainy of Claggett Chew, 
Mr. Wicker’s rival and enemy, and finally, having accomplish- 
ed his work, being returned to the 20th century, minus his 
magical powers, and with only a few scars and a silver coin 
to remind him of the exciting voyage he has made. Given the 
even Christophe: 
is inclined to question the legitimacy of the theft he undertakes 
to accomplish. “The question is resolved and the theft justi 


magic, the adventures may be credited, but 


fied by the kind of casuistry often found in legend, but with 
a setting always within reach of modern times and 
ilways aware of them, the explanation is not entirely con 
vincing. Nevertheless the story is well written and developed 
with skill. Some of the characters have a flavour reminiscent 
of Dickens and Stevenson and the narrative abounds in unusual 
excitements and incident. ‘The story is likely to be 
with both boys and girls. 


her 


popular 


Gotruies, W. P. Your book of photography. Illus. 


44 pp. 83 X 6}. i ; Faber 5/6 
One of a new series being imported from America, and a 


good beginners’ manual. Assuming a basic camera to be 


Is 
used (and demonstrating how a complex camera can be made 
basic) the author covers the usual advice and warnings in record 
time, making his many points quickly and directly. The draw- 
ing 


1s are cartoonish; the photographs, in addition to illustrating 
the text, give some unexpected glimpses of American life. 


Hitt, L. Dancing Peel. Illus. by Esmé Verity. 

220 pp. 8 X 53. ‘ ° ; , Nelson 8/6 

It seems possible that books of this sort do a great dis 
service to the very field they exploit—ballet, in the present 
instance—turning a potential interest into a mere passing fancy. 
How many “fans” of ballet and pony stories will outgrow the 
current fad, and dismiss horses and dancing as childish in later 
life for lack of material above this mediocrity ? Certainly 
very little of the real excitement of ballet comes across in 
Lorna Hill’s books, though she carefully inserts bits of tech- 
nical information here and there, and often refers to the hard 
work involved. But she refers even more often to glamour 
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fame, and quickly won applause. Her Dancys of Dancing 
Peel are unusually selfish and narrow-minded, the girl in par- 
ticular getting away with far more serious crimes than are 
ascribed to the purported villainess of the piece, including the 
deliberate startling of a jumping horse (and in_ hunting 
country !) A romantic kilted Scots boy admires her 14 year 
old charms, while she breaks every rule in the laws of hospital- 
ity and common-sense. The Northumbrian background is laid 
on with a heavy and condescending hand; the illustrations are 
pallid. Poor writing, poor ethics, and essentially (if not 
technically) poor ballet. 


NeuRATH, M. Machines which seem to think. Illus. 
36 pp. 84 X73. , Parrish 7/6 


One of the most intriguing subjects treated in this series, 


ind one that would seem made to order fo1 the Isotype I nsti- 


tute, though it would have been better if a pictorial dictionary 
of the symbols used had been included, and if the position of 
ach mechanism in its container were made more clear. ‘The 


principles underlying the alarm in a clock, an “electric eye” 
door, a counting machine, fic signals and automatic pilots 
¥ Jemonstrate } le i the closed circuit can be 
etc. demonsti ¢ low the cog ante tne cioser circult can oi 
employed for a wide variety of purposes. Some of the explana- 
tions are incomplete—the dia of an automatic chocolate 


rT 





vendor shows how a bar hange are produced, but does 
not show what happens wl the correct amount is inserted. 


A few subjects seem surprisingly crude for an atomic age 


notably the spindle which keeps a steamroller from speeding, 
but all combine to make the basic factors understandable 
PATCHETT, M. E. Evening star. Illus. by Olga 
Lehmann. 176 pp. 8 X 54. Lutterworth 7/6 
Better than most of the ballet books now being turned out, 
and unashamedly light-weight The ballet information is well 


chosen and placed, the atmosphere of ballet school nicely caught, 
ind the heroine’s passion more credible than usual. There is 
even a glimpse of the musical comedy world, and though 
Marisa and her brother reach the heights a bit soon, there is 
in air of practicality about their surroundings. ‘They are both 


attractive ane interesting youn 


y people, with a mother to 
match, and they are not too steeped in dancing to ignore the rest 
of life. Both they and Mrs. Patchett make the most of a visit 


to the farm; the author’s skill with animal portrayal makes 
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Marek’s hamster another pleasant feature, and her presentation 


f Mme Legat shows she can do as well with her human 
racter ed more than a quick-reading 
se, but her wish-fulfilments are more 


honest than most at this level, and this is one ballet story which 


rs. She has not atte 





seems likely to develop (or least shore up) enthusiasm instead 

yf subtly diluting it by trading on the adolescent desire to 

pick up the right jargon for a spell. Some of the drawings 
rather al ning, but they show Spirit 


PRINGLE, P. When they were boys. Illus. 224 pp. 
Harrap 10/6 
Believing that early biographers, “skilled in deceit’, have 





is 

sified or suppressed the truth, Mr. Pringle proceeds to under- 

e less agreeal spects of the backgrounds and charac- 

s of 16 tan { id 1 altoget! buries the truth in 
OE nee? Phe obtuseness and foolishness of adults, espe 

ly parents, are his favourite subject, and he sneers continually 

the worlds of fashion, learning and art—in short, at auth- 

guise. ‘The articles may have been published singly 

t first, for certain nts repeated often, such as those 

on ly working ns and examination methods. His 

afh tion that doubt, disobedien nd rebellion” 

nt for most advances in civilization is only partially ex- 


plored, and needs a saner and sounder champion. ‘The lack of 

irity is particularly obvious in the papers on Andersen 

Mozart, and Dickens, which are full of false assumptions and 

mis] ’ lge and no grace. 

The choice of subject is wide, ranging from da Vinci to Mar- 
: lise! ) ; 


usive, and are so 


intemperately written (as well as being technically most im- 


perfect), readers should be directed to other, fairer treatment. 

Effective curiosity and rebellion must be intelligent, and so 
st be the flattery of adolescents and the search for clay feet 
ith pursued so dangerously and unsuccessfully here. 


R RTSON, W Me agons rolling north Illus. by 
|. S. Goodall. 8} 54. 160 pp. Phoenix Hous 8/6 
Jim Ashton, through whose experience this story is given 
general and persona PI | for young people went fo 
Kimberley in 1885, just before the discovery of the Witwaters 
nd gold reef. He was soon drawn into the orbit of Cecii 


Rt odes nd ne ccompan ed de egation to Lobeng lla ind late: 
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was a member of Jameson’s expedition to take over the con- 
cessions obtained from this King of the warlike Matabele. 
The focal point of the story is the dynamic force of 
Rhodes himself, which bore down all opposition. Although he 
only appears occasionally in person, the portrait drawn of him 
is unusually clear and impressive. His deliberate use of the 


more diplomatic Moftat and Jameson shows his awareness of 
his own shortcomings I ntrigues of his rivals of other 
es and the difficulties and lships of penetration into un- 
undeveloped country are hist | facts which are unified here 
into a fascinating picture of intentioned Empire building, in 
which a n was g product of misunde1 
standing and nat suspl msequent on in g 
The stor s tl g vell-planned and written; the 
laracters | life 1 st e scene is full, authentic 
ind well set, with useful maps 
STEBBING, H. L gy animals. Illus 1utho 





256 pp. Ys X /¢. : ; ‘ Cassell 30 


In spite of Commonwealt nnections, the average Briton 






seems dreadfully gn” animal | least if 
definitions and comn the zoo or museum are a 
fair sample. Most c start life with an d interest in 
wild animals, and it seems poss t the lack of adequate 
material on the subject may ount for some of their late 

stupidity. So it is cheering to see such a handsome attempt to 


fill the gap with a book which will stimulate that early interest, 


though it does not pretend to add much scientific instruction. 
There is no introduction or appendix, and though Latin names 
are given in the text tl rives only the Englis| mes 
while the paragraph given tf ( animal has onl) little 
description of appearan n r, with perhaps an ane¢ 
dote or quotation. But Sa iusually wide range of 
oth wild and d stic be s hly g pe Ss | nates 
rodents, hoofed beasts, etc., with many black and white draw 
ings and full-page coloured lithographs which sometimes show 


humour and are accurate as well as attractive. Definitely 
book to pore over, and through which to revel in the richness of 
creation. 


Tempe, W. F. Martin Magnus, planet rover. 
167 pp. 7§ X 5. ; Muller 7/6 
As wild and woolly as most, but giving better value than 
some, with a fairly high interest throughout, and a large 
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variety of ideas which entertain, though few will bear much 
ialysis. “The scientific explanations, except for the last few, 
seem sound enough, there is no sadism, and Magnus, a Walte: 
tty-type of hero at the outset, shows some individuality and 
background. The story is not placed in time, but the earth 
has altered little and American slang seems to have encroached 
still further. Like much science fiction its proper place would 
be between paper covers, but it has more human appeal than 
n the decapods being likeable though it is difficult to 
envisage them as = ilosophising by telepathy. The values ar 
over-boyish but better than the jacket suggests 


Brepa, A. Pleasure with paper rans. by 
W. E. James. 157 pp. 83 6}. Fabe 8/6 


many, eve 


Wonderfully clear directions and diagrams show how to 
Ke Sin ple ind some not so simple toys and decorations trom 


aper, beginning with the most elementary type of chain and 


pa} ( 

working up to a revolving merry-go-round. bela a farm 

yard, house and garden furniture, even a three-masted sailing 

hip appear to be within the grasp of fairly young > children and 
npractised adult to whom such creation is perhaps more 


raculous. Little equipment is needed, in many cases not even 
the foreword is heeded and the fi 

first, little temper will be tried and much pleasure achieved. 
he animals preg and furniture look unusually sturdy and 
ttractive, and the book itself is inviting. Pape colts, masks, 
ind a few tri ‘ay are also included—in brief, this is firmly re- 
commended for children and for those who work with them. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


EASOR, |. Wheels to fortune: the life and times 
of Lord Nuffield. Illus 160 pp. 8 5] 
Bodley Head 9/6 
Poo as a biog? iphy Dut deq late S a histo Y or the 
\lorris car, the best sections detailing the specifications of most 
ly models and some more recently produced. A fair amount 


of space is also given to various business deals, but the material 








ed and fragmentary to mean much to the layman. 
the moral 
of Nuffield’s life does not seem to be that hard work brings 

cess, but only that success gained at the expense of all inter- 
ests but work is very much of a Dead Sea fruit. A_ born 


Ss too one-si 


Otherwise there is little here to edify the reader, tor 
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mechanic, and a demon worker, W. R. Morris started business 
on his own at 16, and in seven years had saved £2,000 and 
begun the almost non-stop expansion that made him a million- 
aire. He developed his mechanical ability, and a knack for 
choosing the right staff, but most of 
the job seem to have stayed undeveloped, and his money 
brought him little pleasure, even his charities proving a worry. 
The sequence of events is sadly muddled here, the accounts 
of the charities seem very heavy-handed, and a number ot 
awkward sentences make a bad impression, particularly the un- 
fortunate ending of the few paragraphs on the Viscountess 

“No one save Lord Nufheld can say how much he owes her, and 
he has not spoken yet.’ Occasional references to his personal 
life are too isolated—when did he learn to like Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and when and why was he often given anaesthetics ? 
The merits of the Morris are lavishly advertised, and the 
index is over-large and includes many unnecessary entries. 
Altogether, a book for only the most rabid collector of motor- 
history, who might be better satisfied with a good motor 


his reactions and ideas oft 


magazine. 


Lewis, L. Valerie: Fashion Model. 192 pp. 

ve x 3: ; ‘ ; : Bodley Head 7/6 
No doubt such information as is here obtainable about one 
of the more glamorous careers for girls is accurate enough and 
Miss Lewis tries to play down the glamour and insist on the 
hard work and patience necessary to success and also on the 
fact that few girls become top-ranking models. Nevertheless 
the story incorporating these rather elementary facts and some 
ideas on the course of training and methods of obtaining situa- 
tions is not of much substance and is not likely to add much to 
the author’s reputation. Perhaps the fault lies in the caree1 
chosen, but there is nothing here to compare with the qualities 
which made the Sue Barton books so popular, though girls 
thinking of becoming fashion models will probably find interest 

in the book. 


Manton, J. The Story of Albert Schweitzer. Illus. 
by A. Walford. 176 pp. 74 X 5. . Methuen 9/6 
Naturally and simply written, factual without being dull, 
this biography traces with understanding and sympathy a life 
which in early childhood was shaped and dedicated to the ser 


vice of humanity. The author has studied Dr. Schweitzer’s 
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id spirited fashion, through the medium of Tom Dewley, a 

yun lad whose imagination is fired by the tales of progress, 


il and projected which are to be the outcome of the new 
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iron. ‘Lom is determined to have a part in 
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THE BRIDGE 


The books included in this section have been chosen from among ‘Adult’ 
novels as being suitable for inclusion in the Intermediate Library and are 
generally suggested for reading by young people from 15 to 19. They have 
been selected and reviewed by the staff of Messrs. Woodfield and Stanley 
Ltd, and are not necessarily of very recent publication. We have to thank 
Messrs. Woodfield and Stanley Ltd. for permission to print the annotations 
here 


ALLINGHAM, M. Take two at bedtime. Worlds Work 5 
Here are two stories which depend largely on character- 
isation for their interest. Both end in an unexpected mannet 
and may be recommended for those who like thrillers which are 
exciting without being gruesome. 


> &* 


Aurnoton, C. A. Blessed blunders. ‘ Faber 10/6 
A light-hearted and amusing story of the visit of a Newdi- 
gate Prize winner to his literary but eccentric godfather. 


ALMEDINGEN, E. M. Frossia. 3odley Head 9/6 

A very interesting story of life in Russia immediately after 

the Revolution. Recommended for its picture of courage in 

impossible conditions and unbelievable privation and for its 
avoidance of political propaganda even by implication. 


ArMsTRONG, TI. Dover Harbour. : Collins 10/6 
The personal conflict of two men and the relationships 
between their families are the essential elements of this story 

of Dover between the years 1792 and 1809. 


\sHToN, H. Letty Landon. ; Collins 6 
A biography in fictional form of a girl who in the early 
19th century became one of the first woman journalists and 
knew all the eminent literary figures of the time. 
Bripce, A. And then you came. ; Chatto 6/ 
A fascinating story of an archaeologist and some amateur 
helpers excavating in the West Highlands. 


Cuase, M. E. Mary Peters. , ' Collins 6 
A fine story of the experiences of a girl born on a clipper 
ship and then going to live in New England during the latte: 
part of the 19th century. 
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Curistigz, A. A Murder is announced. Collins 6/- 
Complicated but interesting throughout without being 
either gory or too nerve racking. 


Curisti£, A. The Murder of Roger Ackroyd. Collins 6 
One of the best detective stories written by this author with 
a most unexpected ending and a delightful and unusual twist. 


Cronin, A. G. Green years. Gollancz 8/6 
The story of the early life of an orphan boy brought up 
by Scottish grandparents. The boy is best understood by his 
great-grandfather who makes possible the achievement of his 
ambitions. Well-written, with a fine feeling for character. 
Little action, but the conflicting elements in a very ordinary 
family and village provide the difficult background. 
De Setincourt, A. The Cricket match. Hart Davies 7/6 
Described by Sir J. M. Barrie as “the best story about 
cricket or any other game ever written.” It describes in detail 
the players and the game in a village match. It has humorous 
kindliness and close observation of the foibles of each player. 
Forester, C. S. Payment deferred. Bodley Head 7/6 
A clever story of the subsequent life of a murderer whose 
crime is not discovered but who is dogged by imaginative fears 
of discovery. Very tense with a macabre ending. 


GarneETT, D. Pocahontas. ; Chatto 4/9 
A fine imaginative re-creation of the life of an Indian prin- 
cess of Virginia, whose life was bound up with the first British 


colony at Jamestown and with Captain John Smith. 


GivtpreTH, F. B. & Carey, E. G. Cheaper by the 
dozen. ; : ; ; Vanguard 9/6 
A boisterous, high speed story about an efficiency expert. 


Very amusing. 


Goupce, E. The Bird in the tree. Duckworth 8/6 
A family story centred round a country inn in the salt 
marshes of Hampshire. 


Got DGE, E. The Herb of grace. , Hodde1 12 6 
A sequel to The Bird in the tree. 
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Gunston, D. Best nature stories. : Fabe1 12/6 
A fine collection of stories of wild animals by such authors 

as Henry Williamson, W. A. Hudson, Kenneth Alsop and 
Dugald McIntyre. Brief biographical notes of the authors are 


1rit luded. 


HANKINS, R. M. Lonesome River Range. Hodder 5 
The hardboiled foreman who also has a soft heart tells of 
the unusual and exciting happenings on the Jack-in-the-Box 
Ranch in New Mexico. A vigorous, unusual and well written 
western story. 


Witcans, G. Admiral on horseback. M. Joseph 10/6 

An amusing but also instructive story of the post-war work 

ot the Navy and of its co-operation with the American Navy, 

with humorous sidelights on differing temperaments and 
national customs. 


SCHAEFER, |. Shane. : Deutsch 7/6 

\ fast moving and thrilling Western dealing with the 

struggle between the big rancher and the small farmer settler. 

Written in distinctive style with good moral values and well- 
drawn characters. 


ScHAEFER, J. First blood. . Deutsch 7/6 
Exciting from start to finish. ‘There is a solid background 

to this story of a lawless community where a few pioneer 
spirits are trying to substitute civilised for mob and lynch law. 
Well written, with definite atmosphere and decided characters. 


HaMILTon, D. Rough company. Wingate 9/6 
A novel set in Western America just after the Civil War. 
It deals with a violent struggle between the owner of a vast 
ranch and the small farmers and ranchers whose land he wishes 
to buy. ‘The pace is furious and the drama is heightened by 

the force of the principal characters. 


Howarp, M. Sew a fine seam. , ; Hale 

A period novel dealing with family life in two spheres. 
The heroine is a girl from a poor family but she possesses out- 
standing character and ability and builds up her own business 
at a time when few thought of careers for women. For older 
adolescent girls. 
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Morrison, N. B. The Following wind. Hogarth Press 12/6 


A family story, set in Glasgow. Interesting mainly for 
the diverse personalities of the brothers and sisters and their 
varied approach to their own and their family problems. 


GARDNER, E. S. The Case of the borrowed brunette. 

Another Perry Mason detective story in which the detec- 
tive almost becomes an accessory after the fact in a murder 
case. Ably assisted by his girl secretary, Mason keeps on the 
move, the mystery is baffling and suspense is maintained till 
the end. 


Bensusan, S. L. dA Marshland Omnibus. 538 pp. 
83 X Sf... ’ ‘ ; t Duckworth 21 
Collected by the author from his earlier books, now out 
of print, these short stories of country life and people in Essex 
preserve an atmosphere and a way of life rapidly passing away. 
Full of dry humour, peasant sagacity, shrewdness and cunning, 
they will appeal to all ages, young and old, who find interest 


in country life and customs. “To one who has lived in the dis- 
trict and known the ‘right for’ard folk’ who inhabit it, the 
tales ring true in every detail. The dialect need be no deter- 
rent to any country born reader, since it has affinities with 
most English dialects, and even a town bred person is not 


likely to find it very difficult of comprehension. 


Cook, W. V. Mr. Capricorn. 252 pp. 74 &X 5. 
Harrap 
With a slight historical background concerned with the 
early convict settlement of New South Wales and introducing 
one of the well-known governors, Sir Thomas Brisbane, and 
John Clunies Ross of Cococ Island fame, this novel purports 
to tell the story of the prisoner, David Macdonald, who escaped 
from captivity, spent some time among native tribes, and finally 
returned to England with a free pardon. An interesting tale for 
boys and girls of 14 up. 


LANE, J. The Phoenix and the laurel. Hale 
Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, is the hero 
of this novel of Scotland in Covenanting times. The period 
covers the reign and abdication of James II and the invasion 
of the Dutch under William of Orange. The author gives 
excellent pen portraits of these rival kings as also of her hero, 
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while the fanaticism of the Covenanters is brought to startling 
life by many trivial incidents, even more than by the main 
historical facts ot their further-reaching actions. 

WuirTe, J]. D. The Maggie. ; Heinemann 9/6 

Films based on books are common enough, but in this case 
the novel was written after the film but published at the same 
time. 

It is the diverting story of the cargo boat ‘Maggie’ a barely 
seaworthy craft which plied for trade in the Western Islands 
of Scotland. McTaggart the skipper was born on her, loved 
her and hoped to die on her. Meanwhile he had to live and his 
unscrupulous efforts to get cargo, the manifold troubles that 
beset him and his perilous craft, the loyalty of the crew, espec- 
ially the boy, and his final triumph over the hard-headed 
business men make an entertaining tale which has not a single 
dull moment. Lovable rascality is probably one of the surest 
bets for popularity and friend McTaggart possesses it in full 
measure. 
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recent books 


Christine the Baby Chimp LILO HESS 


Noe STREATFEILD: “It is the most delightful book, and the photographs 
- Pyare m3 ” Francis Pitt: “An excellent contnbution to the study 
logy and behaviour of the great apes.” Davip SeTH SMITH: 
SMics ios Licee's the photographs are superb and alone worth the price asked for 
des boils weil I hale eam enemy susteamend wo any telenta” “10s. 6d. net 


The Whale Hunters GEOFFREY WHITTAM 


‘Teacner’s Wortp: “In this excellent book, that combines 
fact with fiction most expertly, the reader has a panoramic 
view of over two centuries of whaling history. The text 
is well written and the illustrations most informative and 
entertaining.” lls, 6d. net 





Tracks, Trails and Signs FRED J. SPEAKMAN 


CouNTRYMAN: “One of the most useful books for the young 
naturalist I have seen for some time. With this in his t 
a boy should be able to interpret almost everything ~ 7 F gal 

Os. net 


The Book of Ralf PHILLIS GARRARD 


Lire IN NorMAN ENGLAND. B.B.C.: “It would be 
an ideal present from a god-parent or as a history- 
prize, for a better picture of life before the world got 
rey | and complicated in later times one couldn’t 


Illustrated, 9s. 6d. net 


The Young Field Naturalist’s Guide 


Junior BOOKSHELF: “Maxwell Knight deals with his subject in a masterly, 


straightforward and adept manner. . . is never guilty of writing down to 
children yet his prose is effortless, clear and — le, and his instructions 
easy to follow.” illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 

EDMUNDSON 
Athletics for Boys and Girls AND BURNUP 
TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT: “ will find a warm welcome 


among 
ed athletes and can be strongly recommended both to schools for their 
ib: and as a birthday present.” 


Illustrated with diagrams and photographs. 10s. net 
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